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Dr. Hugh M. Flick has been appointed to the recently created position 
of Associate Commissioner for Cultural Education and Special Services, 
Commissioner James E. Allen, Jr. has announced. Dr. Flick has been serving 
as Executive Assistant to Dr. Allen and will assume his new post on April 
7, 1960. Established last year by the Board of Regents, this position 
entails supervision of the State Library, the State Museum and Science 
Services, Division of Archives and History, educational television, motion 
pictures division and intercultural relations. 


Except for three years with the New York Historical Society and almost 
six years in the armed services, Dr. Flick has been with the Education De- 
partment since 1928. He started as an assistant in the Division of Archives 
and History. He has been supervisor of public records, senior State ar- 
chivist, and in 1939 and 1940, Acting State Historian and Director of the 


Division of Archives and History. He was appointed Director of the Division 
of Motion Pictures in 1949. 


In January, 1941 he joined the National Guard and was inducted into 
Federal service the same month. During World War II he rose from private 
to lieutenant colonel, serving with the Medical Corps, the Infantry, the 
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Coast Artillery and the Corps of Engineers before receiving his commission 
in the Adjutant General's Department. He became chief of the War Depart- 
ment Records Branch and was awarded the Legion of Merit for his services 
in records administration. 


Dr. Flick was born August 9, 1905, in Syracuse. His father was the 
late Dr. Alexander C. Flick, who was State Historian and Director of the 
Division of Archives and History of the State Education Department from 
1923 until 1939. 


He received his bachelor of philosophy degree from Wesleyan University 
in 1928 and his doctor of philosophy degree in 1947 from Columbia Univer- 
sity. In June, 1958 he received the honorary degree of doctor of laws from 
Marlboro College, Vermont. 


He is married and has three children. His home address is 15 North 
Helderberg Parkway, Slingerlands, New York. 


Dr. Flick is a member of the Albany County Historical Society, American 
Historical Association, New York State Historical Association, Society of 
American Archivists and the American Military Institute. He is a member 
of the Activities Committee of the Albany Institute of History and Art. He 
is also a member of Psi Upsilon fraternity, Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Records Management Council and the University Club in Albany. He 
is a trustee of the Home Savings Bank, Albany. 


He is the author of Elkanah Watson, Gentleman Promoter, and various 
articles on education, history, archives and the problem of the control 
and regulation of motion pictures. 


We look forward to Dr. Flick's enlightened, genial leadership in our 
library program. 
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THE OTHER FIFTY-ONE 




































By Doris Ryder Watts, Public Library Young Adult Consultant 
Library Extension Division, New York State Library; Mrs. Watts was former- 
ly Coordinator of Young Adult Services, Long Beach, Calif. Public Library 






This year National Library Week turns a brilliant spotlight on young 
adults by placing special emphasis on their reading development. Magazines, 
newspapers, television, radio—all media of communication will be stressing 
the importance of reading in the lives of our young adults and will be 
reaching out directly to them in an effort to spell out the excitement and 
the everlasting rewards which can come only from books. One week of con- 
centrated effort—and 51 weeks of what? This is where you and I come in— 
all of us who are librarians because we love books and because we know in 
our hearts the tremendous importance of bringing books and young people 
together. 


Young Adults NLW Focus 






It is not surprising that National Library Week's focus should be on 
teen-age reading this year. You're aware of their increase in numbers in 
your own library but are you aware of it on a national scale? Nearly 4 
million babies born in 1946 will reach age 14 this year. The addition of 
new teen-agers will come to 4 million a year until 1968 when the rate will 
climb to 4% million. To put it differently, by 1970 the number of people 
age 15-19 will increase by almost 63%. Presented in yet another way, 16 
million children became 13 in 1957; in 1965, there will be 24 million en- 
tering their teens. This tremendous growth is now being felt and will be 
felt increasingly in each one of your communities. In fact, I suspect there 
are already days when you feel as though all 24 million have descended upon 
you like a swarm of locusts. 

These statistics seem to me to be one obvious reason for National Li- 
brary Week's focus. For certainly the book world must be as alert to this 
brand new and unique population as is the business world. For example, 
not long ago the President of Bulova Watch Company predicted that the teen- 
age market will be the most important single influence on 
American business in the next decade and he is therefore 
planning a special line to appeal to this age group. Food 
Industry Corporations recently sponsored the First Na- 
tional Youth Power Congress to consider the "nutritional 
problems of teen-agers."' And Publishers' Weekly in a re- 
cent issue observed that teachers, bookmen and librarians 
are paying sharpened attention to the teen-age market. 

There are a number of factors which have created 
this vast middle group—our young adult population. First, the increased 
birthrate; second, changes in compulsory education laws; third, rigidly 
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enforced child labor laws. Not only were there formerly fewer teen-agers, 
but the majority of them were absorbed into the ranks of labor long before 
they finished high school—if they attended at all, 


New Community Group to Be Served 


These facts make it self-evident that public libraries along with 
business and schools must also recognize that here is a new community group 
to be served; a group with a distinctive character requiring a special kind 
of service to meet its specific needs. The old way is no longer good enough 
and can lead only to an increasingly chaotic state. Calling the situation 
a problem won't solve it; calling it a challenge and accepting the challenge 
may win for all libraries an increasingly dynamic future. 

Recently, I visited one of the very small libraries in New York State 
and listened while the librarian told me about the numbers of teen-agers 
who poured into the library after school; about the difficulties involved 
in doing satisfactory reference work; about the problem of insufficient 
advance communication concerning school assignments and the consequent dif- 
ficulties devolving on the public library. Not long afterward, I listened 
to the librarian of a very large public library in New York State while 
she discussed exactly the same problems. And six months ago I listened 
to librarians in California who were deeply involved in the identical sit- 
uation. I would hazard the guess that in every village, town and city in 
the United States, public libraries are facing the same major problems: an 
exploding youth population; an accelerated school program resulting in a 
drain on public library resources—collection, staff and space. 

Somehow we must find the time to think hard about what we are doing 
and what we should be doing to help these young adults who form today such 
a very large part of our population. Since it is a basic tenet of library 
philosophy that all segments of the population must be served, the question 
is not whether but how best to give this service. 


Two Major Areas Involved 


It seems to me that there are two major areas involved. First, ref- 
erence and school needs; second, recreation and personal enrichment. In 
the press of the first, the second, which has lifelong implications must 
never be sacrificed. These are the suggestions I should like to make: 

1. Work with all your might and in every way possible to develop the 
closest possible cooperation with the schools in your community. Be willing 
to make the first move. Try to set up a committee with representation from 
schools and public library to consider mutual problems. Have librarians, 
trustees, administrators and teachers on this committee. Try to establish 
better communications between the two youth-serving agencies. Then keep 
the channels open. [In the years to come it will take all the book resources 
in every community to even begin to handle the needs of these young adults. 

2. If your library is large enough, appoint a Young Adult Librarian 
—preferably the best-read person on your staff. Have him work closely 
with the schools. Have him set up a young adult collection. If yours is 
a small library, do it yourself. Gear this collection to young adults, 
age 13 through 17. Include transitional books written specifically for 
teen-agers, for your younger or slower readers. Include a larger percent- 
age of adult books carefully selected from a wide variety of subjects to 
introduce your older young adults to the wealth of material ready and waiting 
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for them in the adult world of reading. In other words, "Open Wonderful 
New Worlds."" This is of the utmost importance. It is of the essence, so 
to speak, of librarianship. Remember, always, that the major function of 
a public library is not to be merely a branch of the school library but 
rather, to supplement and to enrich the school curriculum. The schools 
have the young adult until he graduates. Let's make very sure he doesn't 
graduate from the public library at the same time. By giving specialized, 
interested service to your teen-agers today, you may be successful in 
building a bridge from school to public library use for a whole lifetime. 
This is what we want. This, I think, is the second reason for National 
Library Week's emphasis. This is what we do with the other 51 weeks in 
the year. It may be that by sustained, intelligent effort we shall be able, 
in the not too distant future, to raise the disgracefully low percentage 
of adult reading. If we are to any degree successful in making reading 
with all its unique rewards truly important to our young adults, we shall 
be creating an increasing number of adult readers. Another Gallup Poll 
taken at some future date may not then disclose the same depressing sta- 
tistics recently published. In answer to the question, "How many are in 
the process of reading a book now?" only 17% were able to answer in the 
affirmative here as against 55% in England, 45% in West Germany, and 31% 
in Australia. 
Let's ask ourselves this question and keep asking it: why does the 
greatest drop in reading occur at about age 16 and what can we do about 
it? 

















Building Lifetime Readers 





Two suggestions have been made. Beyond those there remains one thing 
of utmost importance. [In order to do a successful job with young adults, 
in order to accomplish our purpose of building lifetime readers, it is 
necessary to know teen-agers, to understand them and to like them. It is 
a strange paradox that the young adult so carelessly rebuffed today becomes 
in not too many tomorrows the adult you busily try to inveigle into the 
library by every public relations technique at your disposal. 

Let's have an end to the paradox. Why not prepare for National Li- 
brary Week by reading a book about an adolescent in order that you may 
better understand him? (Try giving one to his parents, too). Then why 
not "Open Wonderful New Worlds" to your young adults by setting up a spe- 
cial collection for them? Why not let them help you get it ready by April 
3rd? Select from the American Library Association list published in this 
issue of The Bookmark. And if you're cramped for space and low on funds, 
you'll find a good selection of paperbacks at the end of this article. 

And if anyone asks you why Young Adult work is important, quote Dr. 
John A. Lester, Jr. of Haverford College who wrote in Library Journal, 
February 1, 1960: "It has never been more necessary to stimulate and direct 
minds that will continue to seek and inquire on their own."' What is more, 
you'll enjoy it. 
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TO HELP YOU UNDERSTAND YOUR YOUNG ADULTS THROUGH: 
FACT 


The American Teenager by H. H. Remmers and D. H. Radler. Bobbs-Merrill, 
1957. 

Purdue University research team presents beliefs, attitudes and problems 
disclosed by Purdue Opinion Poll. Readable. 


How to Live Through Junior High School by Eric W. Johnson. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1959. 

Informal, practical guide designed to help parents and others to under- 
stand and grow with average young teen-agers. Good for parents and teens 
to read and discuss together. 


The Shook-up Generation by Harrison E. Salisbury. Harper, 1958. 
"A veteran reporter explores gangs and the causes a delinquency. Useful 
for the whole community. 


AND FICTION 


Catcher in the Rye by J. D. Salinger. Little, 1951. 
Fast becoming a classic in the field is this sensitive, disturbing story 
of young Holden Caulfield and his search for himself. 


The Cool World by Warren Miller. Little, 1959. 
What life can do to a teen-ager caught up in the gang world of Harlem. 
An unforgettable reading experience. 


Cress Delahanty by Jessamyn West. Harcourt, 1953. 
A girl grows up through a series of events, some moving, some funny, 
all true-to-life. All parents should emulate the Delahantys. 


The Newcomer by Clyde Brion Davis. Lippincott, 1954. 
The pangs and the struggles which are part of the life of a teen-ager 
trying to adjust to a new town and a new school. 


Sundays from Two to Six by Virginia Abaunza. Bobbs-Merrill, 1956. 
Divorce shatters the life of this 16-year-old until her search for an 
answer finally brings mature understanding. 


Two by Two by Mary Stolz. Houghton, 1954. 
First love, with its decisions and its sometimes tragedy by one of the 
most perceptive authors writing about adolescents today. 


The World of Henry Orient by Nora Johnson. Little, 1958. 
Two teen-age girls growing up in New York City. Exceptionally fine 
study with additional interest deriving from unusual home backgrounds. 
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YOUNG ADULT COLLECTION OF PAPERBACKS FOR LIMITED BUDGETS 






Green Mansions by W. H. Hudson. Bantam. 50¢ 






Red Badge of Courage by Stephen Crane. Pocket. 35¢ 






The Sea Around Us by Rachel Carson. New American Library. 50¢ 







Men Against the Sea by Nordhoff and Hall. Pocket. 25¢ 
35¢ 
Berkley. 50¢ 





At Home in India by Cynthia Bowles. Pyramid. 










The Wooden Horse by Eric Williams. 


The Light in the Forest by Conrad Richter. Bantam. 25¢ 
The Diary of a Young Girl by Anne Frank. Pocket. 35¢ 






Fifteen by Beverly Cleary. TAB. 25¢ 








Madame Curie by Eve Curie. Pocket. 50¢ 





Gone with the Wind by Margaret Mitchell. Pocket. 75¢ 
The Mouse That Roared by Leonard Wibberley. Bantam. 35¢ 


My Sister Eileen by Ruth McKenney. Berkley. 35¢ 





Hiroshima by John Hersey. Bantam. 35¢ 









The Crucible by Arthur Miller. Bantam. 35¢ 





Engineers’ Dreams by Willy Ley. Viking Explorer. $1.25 






The Virginian by Owen Wister. Pocket. 35¢ 






Kon Tiki by Thor Heyerdahl. Pocket. 35¢ 






Animal Farm by George Orwell. Signet. 50¢ 






The Bridge of San Luis Rey by Thornton Wilder. Pocket. 35¢ 






On the Beach by Nevil Shute. New American Library. 50¢ 







The Scapegoat by Daphne DuMaurier. Pocket. 35¢ 





No Time for Sergeants by Max Hyman. New American Library. 50¢ 






Epitaph for a Spy by Eric Ambler. Bantam. 35¢ 






The Ugly American by W. G. Lederer & Eugene Burdick. Crest. 50¢ 






Out of the Silent Planet by C. S. Lewis. Avon. 35¢ 






The Wild Place by Kathryn Hulme. Pocket. 35¢ 






Facts of Life and Love for Teen-Agers by Evelyn Duvall. 
35¢ 





Popular Library. 






Nine Coaches Waiting by Mary Stewart. Crest. 50¢ 







Betty White's Teen-Age Dance Book. Permabooks. 35¢ 
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INTERESTING ADULT BOOKS OF 1959 FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Compiled by the Young Adult Services Division, American Library Association 


Act One, an Autobiography, by Moss Hart. Tells of first success and gives 
entertaining glimpses into the theatrical world of the 1930s. Random. 
Adventure on Wheels: the Autobiography of a Road Racing Champion, by John 
Cooper Fitch, with William Noland. Putnam. 

Alas, Babylon, by Pat Frank. Nuclear war forces Randy Bragg to revert from 
modern to pioneer living. Lippincott. 

Celia Garth, by Gwen Bristow. At the request of the Swamp Fox, Celia sets 
out on a dangerous spy mission in Revolutionary Charleston. Crowell. 
Collison Course: the Andrea Doria and the Stockholm, by Alvin Moscow. 
Minute by minute description of the tragic collison. Putnam. 

D Day: the 6th of June, 1944, by David Howarth. The terror and danger of 
one of the greatest invasions ever known. McGraw-Hill. 

Endurance: Shackleton's Incredible Voyage, by Alfred Lansing. Escape from 
ice-crushed ship in Antarctica, and terrifying ordeal for survival. McGraw- 
Hill. 

Flowers of Hiroshima, by Edita Morris. Sam Willoughby realizes the con- 
tinuing horror and human tragedy of that fateful day in August of 1945. 
Viking. 

It's Good to Be Alive, by Roy Campanella. The famous Dodger catcher's 
story of his fight to recover from the automobile accident that left him 
almost completely paralyzed. Little. 

The King's Fool, by Margaret Campbell Barnes. Passion and intrigue in King 
Henry VIII's Court as seen by the King's Jester, Will Somers. Macrae. 

The Last Nine Days of the Bismarck, by Cecil Scott Forester. Action-packed 
search by the British Navy for the powerful German battleship. Little. 

The Marauders, by Charlton Ogburn, Jr. The 3,000 men known as Merrill's 
Marauders faced insurmountable odds as they marched and fought through 600 
miles of jungle in Burma. Harper. 

More than Meets the Eye, by Carl Mydans. A famous Life photographer-re- 
porter recalls his 20 years of adventure in all parts of the world. Harper. 
My Heart Has Seventeen Rooms, by Carol Bartholomew. Heartwarming account 
of an American housewife's 2% years' stay in India where she devoted most 
of her time to a 17-room native hospital. Macmillan. 

My Russian Journey, by Santha Rama Rau. The three-month adventure of a 
family traveling as tourists through Russia. Harper. 

Nautilus 90 North, by William Anderson and Clay Blair, Jr. Dramatic and 
suspense-filled story of the first transpolar voyage under ice. World. 
Nine Coaches Waiting, by Mary Stewart. Several frightening accidents re- 
veal a plot to kill a nine-year-old. Morrow. 

Nine Tomorrows: Tales of the Near Future, by Isaac Asimov. The future, 
social satire and scientific ideas. Doubleday. 

The Return of H*Y*M*A*N K*A*P*L*A*N, by Leo Rosten. Hyman returns to 
baffle and give delight. Harper. 

Rider on a White Horse, by Rosemary Sutcliff. Devoted wife helps her hus- 
band take up arms against dictatorial Charles I. Coward-McCann. 

A Shirttail to Hang To: the Story of Cal Farley and His Boys Ranch, by Beth 
Day. How he established his Amarillo Texas boys ranch. Holt. 

The Strong Men, by John Brick. Valley Forge during 1777 is the background 
of the personal battle between Hank Hill and his son Matt. Doubleday. 

Too Many Ghosts, by Paul Gallico. Investigator Alexander Hero is called in 
to de-ghost an English country house in this romantic mystery. Doubleday. 
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Recent Books 


A SELECTION 







Suggested by Book Information Section 
Florence Boochever, Editor Mrs. Ruth R. Gambee 









Recommendations: *of first interest; Y for young people; 
P for prisons; R for reformatories; H for mental hospitals. 


Nonfiction 







Alcoa's book of decorations. Golden. $1.95; $l. paper. 

A wealth of inexpensive decorations that are easy to make by adults 
and children are suggested for parties and special occasions. Square 
book with colored illustrations. 680 


YP *Barker, Ralph. The last blue mountain. Doubleday. $3.95. 

R  Skillfully written by an Englishman from diaries and interviews, this 
is a gripping tale of the 1957 Oxford Expedition to scale a treacherous 
Himalayan peak, made by five young men, two of whom perished in a mag- 
nificent rescue attempt after an avalanche. Photographs, drawings. 

Index. 915.4 




































Bowen, Elizabeth. A time in Rome. Knopf. $4. 

H The distinguished novelist's "finding out" about Rome becomes an ex- 
citing adventure for the reader who shares in her well-written essays 
Miss Bowen's rich, historical background and discovery of the new 

through the old. "Books Read." 824.912 


Y Bowen, W.S. and Neal, H.E. The United States Secret Service. Chilton. 
$4.95. 

Dramatic episodes based on Division records by former "T men" illus- 
trate principal concerns of Secret Service (counterfeiting, forced 
labor, land grabs, presidential protection) since its origin in 1865 
under the Treasury Department. Photographs. Index. 351.74 








Y *Brobeck, F.R., comp. The "Best-of-All" cook book. Kingston. $4.95. 
"The best of more than a hundred cook books has gone into this anth- 
ology", offering American and foreign dishes, old and new, some 300 
starred for the beginner. Photographs in color. Useful information, 
index. 641.5 
In The complete book of Oriental cooking, ed. by Myra Waldo (McKay. 
$3.95. 641.5), a food consultant to Paz Am Airways has gathered almost 
400 recipes that are "economical, dramatic, and quick." Sources for 
foreign ingredients. Index. 

The new can-opener cookbook, by Poppy Cannon (CrowelL $3.95. 3d ed. 
641.5) provides a gourmet touch to the preparation of all manner of 
preserved foods. Chapter on "How to Open ..."', and glossary with 
lengthy list of food specialty shops. Index. 

In The Janet Walker vegetarian cookery book, by Janet Walker (Roy. 
$3.95. 641.5), a British housewife brings long experience in meatless 
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cookery to her collection of 777 recipes offering special sections 
such as scones, buffet snacks, nut savouries. 


Chandler, E.H. The high tower of refuge. Praeger. $6.75. 
Demonstrating through actual cases the human problem of 40 million 
homeless, uprooted persons, the director of the Refugee Service of the 
World Council of Churches tells "the inspiring story of refugee relief 
throughout the world." (subtitle) Illustrated. Appendix, index. 361.53 


Cort, David. Is there an American in the house? Macmillan. $3.95. 
Mainly reprinted from magazines, astringent, thought-provoking pieces 
deal forthrightly with various phases of modern living in the U.S.A., 
including mass magazines, book clubs, the supermarket, nuclear war. 
917.3 


Crowther, Bosley. Hollywood Rajah. The life and times of Louis B. 
Mayer. Holt. $5.50. 

In tracing the rise and fall of the dynamic, volatile motion picture 
tycoon, this readable study depicts not only a man and his associates 
who were typical of expanding America but also the development of a 
fabulous industry. Photographs. Index. B or 92 


Dash, Samuel, & others. The eavesdroppers. Rutgers Univ. $6.50. 
Beset by legal paradox and sinister secrecy, the problem of wiretapping 
is thoroughly reviewed in an authoritative "fact-finding study" cover- 
ing: "The Practice", "The Tools", "The Law". Drawings. Notes, bib- 
liography, index. 364.12 


Dupree, A.H. Asa Gray, 1810-1888. Harvard Univ. $7.50. 
Straightforward, well-researched study of the eminent botanist, whose 
home ties centered in upstate New York while as Harvard professor and 
author he had converse with the "greats" of American and European sci- 
ence. Photographs. Notes, index. B or 92 


YP *Eggenberger, David. Flags of the U.S.A. Crowell. $4.50. 

RH Anecdotal, authentic tracing of the history of the American flag from 
the British Union to Hawaii, the 50th state, with information about 
Flag Day, the official pledge, flag code and tradition. Photographs 
in color and black and white. Index. 929.9 


YP *Fadiman, Clifton. The lifetime reading plan. World Pub. $3.75. 

RH To "help make your interior life more meaningful and interesting," 100 
books by the greatest writers of the Western world are presented for 
readers from 18-80 with informal introductions by the noted writer- 
editor-bookman. Bibliography, suggestions for further reading. 028 


Gillette, A.S. Stage scenery: its construction and rigging. Harper. $8. 
Based on material used in a technical production course at the State 
University of Iowa, this practical volume will be a good investment for 
it deals lucidly with organization and management, building materials, 
scenery and equipment from the view of educational and community theater 
groups. Well-printed quarto with numerous diagrams. Index. 792 


YP Kelly, M.E. But with the dawn, rejoicing. Bruce. $3. 

RH With buoyant wit and devout spirit, totally crippled "Kelly" describes 
her fruitful years enriched by writing endeavors, the founding of a 
thriving organization of Catholic shut-ins, and forming warm friendships 
among Iowa home folks and celebrities alike. B or 92 


PH Kennedy, Margaret. The outlaws on Parnassus. Viking. $3. 
The well-known English author engages in a spirited defense and pungent 
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in the literary abode. 809.3 


*Laymon, C.M. The message of the Bible. Abingdon. $1. 
The editor of the Protestant International Lesson Annual briefly sums 


up and explains the content of the Bible, its origins, historical setting 


and literary forms "for individual reading and group study."" Three 
maps, history chart. Bibliography, indexes. 220 
Jesus and his story, by Ethelbert Stauffer; tr. from the German by 
Richard and Clara Winston (Knopf. $4. 232.9) is a fresh approach, 
scholarly but not forbidding, to the "historical Jesus", synchronizing 
Gospel, Jewish and Roman writings of the period, by an eminent Protes- 
tant theologian. 

Build on the Rock; you and the Sermon on the Mount, by C.M. Connick 
(Revell. "eas a. 226) is an n interpretation on of Jesus' preachings in 
arresting prose by a Methodist minister who portrays how "life actually 
was in Palestine and how much better it can be in our twentieth-century 
world." Notes, bibliography, index. 

In Be a wonder to yourself, by D.A. MacLennan (Revell. $2.75. 242), a 
prominent Rochester Presbyterian pastor serves up a collection of brief 
informal homilies as guides to Christian living, grouped by "seasons"; 
of beginnings, questionings, Christian growth and faith. 

Outside the camp, by C.C. West (Doubleday. $3. 261) is a Protestant 
missionary's attempt to lead readers to a "fuller understanding of the 
Christian world mission today", based on his thoughtful, well-informed 
appraisal of our changing societies in America and abroad. 


*McHenry, E.W. Foods without fads. Lippincott. $3.50. 


"A common sense guide to tradition" (subtitle) by the head of the De- 
partment of Nutrition, University of Toronto, who gives clear, scien- 
tifically based information on food choice and content for healthful, 
pleasurable eating. Index. 613.2 


McNamara, M.F., comp. Ragbag of legal quotations. Matthew Bender & 

Co. (Box 989, Albany 1, N.Y.) $7.50. 

Fascinating collection of quotations by and about lawyers, carefully 

assembled by the librarian, New York State Department of Law, who is 

a member of the New York Bar. Index of authors and general index. 340 


Opotowsky, Stan. The Longs of Louisiana. Dutton. $4.50. 

Told “with full appreciation of all the good and all the bad," this is 
an entertaining, journalistic portrait of a unique, three-generation 
dynasty, begun with Huey Long and his "Share the Wealth" gospel, con- 
tinued by his brother, Earl, and his son, Russell, the U.S. Senator. 
Photographs. Index. B or 92 





Parkinson, C.N. The law and the profits. Houghton. $3.50. 


Taking as his thesis that "Expenditure rises to meet income," Professor 
Parkinson wittily and convincingly expounds his second law (Parkinson's 


law, 1957), pointing out that the public budget should be ascertained 
before spending and that there is a limit to desirable taxation. 336.2 


Scott, John. Democracy is not enough; a personal survey of the hungry 
world. Harcourt. $3.95. 

During five years of travel through 60 nations and territories in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America and talks with "the man in power and the man 
in the street,"' the author, a seasoned reporter for Time magazine, 
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analysis of the novel as an "art in itself", more than a "gypsy squatter" 
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sought the anser to the government of these countries which he cogently 
sets forth. 309 .2 


*Swift, Henry, & Swift, Mrs. Elizabeth. Running a happy family. Day. 
$3.50. 
A personnel supervisor and his wife, parents of four, present a lively, 
thought-provoking series of believable incidents which tliey analyze to 
show “how you can apply what business has discovered about management 
and human relations to make an efficient home and a happy family" (sub- 
title). Illustrations. Additional reading, index. 649.1 


*Tharp, L.H. Adventurous alliance; the story of the Agassiz family of 
Boston. Little. $5. 
Interestingly relates how the second marriage of the famous 19th century, 
Swiss-born naturalist, Louis Agassiz, to Boston Brahmin Elizabeth Cary 
brought fruitful years of joint activity, followed by her crowning a- 
chievement in widowhood, the founding of Radcliffe College. Photographs. 
Notes, index. B or 92 


Van Paassen, Pierre. A crown of fire; the life and times of Girolamo 
Savonarola. Scribner. $4.95. 

The controversial Dominican preacher-martyr and his battles for reform 
of his city and Church are sympathetically depicted in vivid detail 
against a carefully constructed backdrop of the splendor and misery of 
15th century Florence. Index. B or 92 


Warburg, Frederic. An occupation for gentlemen. Houghton. $4.50. 

A happy, affluent childhood in Bayswater, schooling at Oxford, "blun- 
dering into publishing" at Routledge's, divorce, exciting remarriage, 
and the founding of the new publishing house, Martin Secker and Warburg 
Ltd.—these are the highlights of an urbane book of personal reminis- 
cences with absorbing insights into the book world. Portrait. (A first 
installment). B or 92 


*Van Doren, Mark. Morning worship, and other poems. Harcourt. $3.95. 
Nature, love and death are frequent themes in a new collection of 
thoughtful, well-phrased verse often glinting with humor. 811.5 


Weems, J.E. Race for the pole. Holt. $4.50. 

Readable, objective narration of the rival journeys of explorers Peary 
and Cook to the North Pole in 1909, followed by years of bitter, much- 
publicized controversy over their contradictory claims to discovery. 
Endpaper map, photographs. Bibliography, index. 919.8 


Fiction 


Annixter, Paul. Pride of lions, and other stories. Hill and Wang. $3. 
Fourteen short stories in varied settings evidencing understanding and 
appreciation of animal life and the out-of-doors which are vividly re- 
created in exciting episodes. Newly collected from magazines. 


P *Berry, Don. Trask. Viking. $4.95. 


Seeking more fertile land, Elbridge Trask, restless Oregon pioneer of 

the 1840s, penetrates hostile Killamook country with an Indian guide, 
who proves to be both friend and foe on the dangerous mission, in a 

novel rich in characterization and description of strange tribal customs. 


Boyle, Kay. Generation without farewell. Knopf. $3.95. 
Postwar Germany is the scene of an acrid, finely written novel centering 
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in a young German newspaperman, who had been a prisoner of war in Col- 
orado, and an American Colonel in the Occupation Forces whose wife and 
daughter bring love and tragedy in their train. Sophisticated. 


YP *Burrough, Loretta. Sister Clare. Houghton. $3. 
RH At 16, spirited Jean enters a Carmelite convent and her introduction 


to its austere ways and her gradual conquest of pride are delicately 
conveyed as she attains the position of Prioress and welcomes a new 
postulant during a hurricane. 


Fischer, Marjorie. Mrs. Sherman's summer. Lippincott. $3.95. 

At her Long Island home, affluent, German Jewish Mrs. Sherman rules 
her grownup sons and daughters and their children, ironing out complex 
situations and dispersing her unequal love in an amusing, realistic 
picture of a summer in 1911. 


Fleming, Berry. The winter rider. Lippincott. $3.50. 

William Wesley Johns, middle-aged novelist, is the narrator of a thought- 
provoking, original portrayal of his bizarre adventure when, en route 

to post a manuscript, his car breaks down on a lonely, Georgia road and 
the young woman violinist to whom he has given a lift expresses her un- 
orthodox views on art, which alter his values. 


Knowles, John, A separate peace. Macmillan. $3.50. 

Returning to the private school where he had been a student 15 years 
before, at the beginning of World War II, Gene Fowler recalls his com- 
panionship with vital, athletic Phineas and this well-written narrative 
tells of the blind impulse that causes "Finny's" crippling and death. 


Llewellyn, Richard. Up, into the singing mountain. Doubleday. $4.95. 
Huw Morgan of How green was my valley (1940) emigrates to Patagonia 
and as he sets up a cabinet business, in lilting prose the various 
characters in the Welsh colony are colorfully limned while Huw's ro- 
mance with handsome Lal is opposed by her highhanded, lawless father 
and there is trouble with Indios, cattle, horses and land. 


Marsh, Ngaio. False scent. Little. $3.75. 

A temperamental British actress enrages assorted relatives and associates 
in the course of her 50th birthday and at the climax of her party fes- 
tivities is found cruelly murdered, in an expertly unravelled mystery. 


Roshwald, Mordecai. Level 7. McGraw-Hill. $3.75. 
Chosen for the privilege of defending our country without danger, Of- 
ficer X-127 is taken with others 4,400 feet underground to guard the 
Push-Button X Operations Room and his diary remains, as this clever, 
disturbing projection into the future details, to record the eventual 
annihilation of the world of which he is the last survivor. 














Kingdom come. Harcourt. $5.75. 
The ardent love of well-born Hanne and farmhand Svend survives family 
opposition and his conversion to the despised Mormon faith, in an un- 
usual heart-searching novel offering a convincing portrayal of rural 
Danish life in the 1850s. 


PR *Spring, Howard. All the day long. Harper. $4.95. 


Maria Legassick, youngest in an English parson's family, is the narrator 
of this leisurely, many-peopled tale that chronicles the happenings of 
the years 1881-1950 as she observes changing social ways and the dis- 
parate fortunes of her sisters and their descendants. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1959 


Selected by Notable Books Council, Adult Services Division, 
American Library Association 


Amrine, Michael. The Great Decision. Putnam. 

Anderson, William R. and Blair, Clay. Nautilus 90 North. World. 

Ashton-Warner, Sylvia. Spinster, a Novel. Simon & Schuster. 

Barzun, Jacques M. The House of Intellect. Harper. 

Bernstein, Leonard. The Joy of Music. Simon & Schuster. 

Bowen, Catherine D. Adventures of a of a Biographer. Little. 

Bridgman, Percy W. The Way Things Are. Harvard. 

Brinton, Crane. A History of Western | Morals. Harcourt, 

Bruckberger, Raymond L. Image of America. Viking. 

Canaday, John. Mainstreams of Modern Art. Simon & Schuster (Holt, text- 
book ed.). 

Carter, Hodding. The Angry Scar. Doubleday. 

Conant, James B. The Child, the Parent, and the State. Harvard. 

Cordell, Alexander. The Rape of the Fair Country. Doubleday. 

Davis, Burke. To Appomattox. Rinehart. 

Drury, Allen. Advise and Consent. Doubleday. 

Eliot, Alexander. Sight and Insight. McDowell. 

Fleming, Peter. Siege at Peking. Harper. 

Gray, Jesse G. The Warriors. Harcourt. 

Griffith, Thomas. The Waist Waist-High Culture. Harper. 

Guerard, Albert L. France, a Modern History. University of Michigan. 

Guthrie, Tyrone. A Life in the Theatre. McGraw. 

Hart, Moss. Act One, an Autobiography. Random House. 

Howells, William W. Mankind in the Making. Doubleday. 

Jenkins, Elizabeth. Elizabeth | the | Great. Coward-McCann. 

Karsh, Yousuf. Portraits of Greatness. Nelson. 

Kieran, John. Natural History of of New York City. Houghton. 

Krutch, Joseph W. Human Nature “and the Human Condition. Random. 

Lansing, Alfred. Endurance; Shackleton's Incredible V Voyage. McGraw. 

Laurence, William L. Men and Atoms. Simon & Schuster. 

Leech, Margaret. In the | Days of McKinley. Harper. 

McCarthy, Mary. The Stones of “Florence. Harcourt. 

MacLennan, Hugh. Scribner. 

Mann, Thomas. Last Essays. Knopf. 

Matthiesen, Peter. Wildlife in America. Viking. 

Mattingly, Garrett. The Armada. Houghton. 

Meeker, Oden. The Little World of Laos. Scribner. 

Michener, James. 

Morison, Samuel E. Little. 

Ogburn, Charlton. The Marauders. Harper. 

Rama Rau, Santha. My Russian Journey. Harper. 

Read, Herbert. A Concise History of Modern Painting. Praeger. 

Russell, Bertrand. The Wisdom of the West. West. Doubleday. 

Schlesinger, Arthur M., Jr. The Coming of the New Deal. Houghton. 

Tharp, Louise H. Adventurous Alliance. Little. 

Thomas, Elizabeth M. The Harmless People. Knopf. 

Thurber, James. The Years with Ross. Little. 

Ustinov, Peter. Add a Dash of | Pity. Little. 

Ward, Barbara. Five Ideas That Changed the World. Norton. 

West, Morris L. “The Devil's Ad: Advocate. Morrow. 
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LIBRARY SERVICE TO SHUT-INS IN POUGHKEEPSIE 


By Mrs. Richard Corney 
Head, Shut-in-Service 
The Adriance Memorial Library, Poughkeepsie 


Without ever having passed through the Adriance Memorial Library's 
doors, nearly 300 of Poughkeepsie's residents have enjoyed free reading 
to the extent of 58,000 volumes in the past five years. 


Only a few of these 300 could have themselves climbed our library 
steps to browse among our shelves or stand before our charging desk. They 
could not do so because they are the city's ill and disabled, or they are 
far advanced in years. They are our library's wonderful family of shut- 
ins, a few living within their own homes, but most in nursing homes or 
homes for the aged. The ill we find in bed; the cripples are in their 
wheelchairs. The blind move in their world of shadows. They are all 
friendly, kindly, conscientious individuals with interests as varied and 
as intense as the interests of any community group. They could not come 
to us, but we could go to them. 


The Adriance Memorial Library's Shut-in-Service began in January, 
1954, as a full-time library department with a Junior Librarian in charge. 
Our first list of potential borrowers was obtained from the Poughkeepsie 
Visiting Nurses' Association, from nursing and boarding homes, from churches 
and from civic and social organizations. With our lists in hand, we fared 
forth to find out who would like to read. 


From our first experiences we soon learned that personal contacts make 
the all-important basis for readers' advisory work with shut-ins. By talking 
with them in whatever closely circumscribed areas have become their world— 
sometimes about matters that may seem remote from books themselves—we came 
gradually to know their reading tastes. If they had never before formed 
the habit of reading, we found that we could sometimes show them for the 
first time how their interests could be related to the printed page. 


Social workers have discovered that one of the most frequent and un- 
wholesome effects of illness and infirmity is the destruction of privacy 
and with it the destruction of self-respect. The hospital ward, the crowded 
room in the nursing home, the necessity for living in someone else's home 
by someone else's standards frequently leave the individual confused and 
resentful. To such persons books can represent the open gateway to a pri- 
vate world from which these unpleasantnesses are excluded, a world in which 
reflection can be deepened and new experience obtained in spite of physical 
handicap. As a result of reading, the injured personality can be seen to 
mend. 


It may take several visits and exchanges of books before we are able 
to discover an individual's pattern of reading. His interests gradually 
become apparent as we add to each borrower's case card, on which we keep 
a careful record of his reading. 


"Did you like this book?" we ask. And his answer is noted for future 
reference. 
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But in work with shut-ins there are more considerations than reading 
interests. Can the reader handle a heavy book? Must he have large print? 
Are there audio-visual aids which might be of assistance? The individual 
case record provides the answer to these questions and also prevents the 
duplication of titles. The reader is encouraged to select for himself, 
and though we cannot bring the library shelves to him so that he may turn 
through the books themselves, we make up for this disadvantage as best we 
can with attractive book lists. Whenever our readers request any title, 
we do our best to supply it. 


The resources of our 115,000-volume library are at our disposal, and 
there is also our own especially selected Shut-in Collection. "Not Open 
to the Public," says the sign on the gate that shuts off the two library 
stacks that have been allotted to us in our crowded library near a lift 
where books can be lowered to the ground floor and loaded into a car. The 
Shut-in Collection houses about 2,000 volumes. It is a collection that 
must be constantly weeded and renewed. The jackets are always colorful, 
bright and cheery, as they should be. Current titles are chosen with a 
view to their acceptability and long-range interest, also for large type, 
light weight and convenience in handling. Perhaps we should say here that 
not all our shut-ins require the easy-to-handle books. We have a large 
circulation and a demand for more and more of the oversized pictorial books. 
How grateful we are to authors and publishers for the wonderful adult pic- 
ture books being published today! They are a real boon to persons with 
failing eyesight and to persons who cannot sustain the necessary attention 
for reading. 


The acquisition of titles for a shut-in collection presents some spe- 
cial problems. The responsible librarian must know both books and clientele. 
Skim reading is a necessity in choosing books for this group. The Bookmark 
is one of our dependable aids. 


Visits to our readers are spaced at monthly intervals, and between 
visits little stacks of books tabbed with each reader's name gather on 
our shelves. According to our visiting calendar, these books are packaged 
together (we use 28"' book straps) for convenience in handling and loaded 
into the visiting librarian's car for the day's visits. These visits are 
planned so that several readers in the same neighborhood receive their 
books on the same day, or we may take an afternoon at a hospital or nursing 
home where we will talk with each reader, check off the books he is re- 
turning and introduce him to some of the new ones he will receive. Through- 
out the month we visit about 70 individuals. All books are loaned for one 
month and may be renewed. Of course there are no fines. 


Delivering books directly to the individual is one phase of the work. 
Another aspect is our service to institutions. Deposit collections are 
left for two or three months at a time at the Gallaudet Home (for the deaf), 
the Old Ladies’ Home, the Little Red School House (for handicapped children) 
and the Drop-in Center (for the aged). The last operates a little book 
station supplied by our service which has proved to be especially useful 
to our senior citizens. We supply art and handicraft books as well as 
entertainment reading. It is gratifying to know that book circulation has 
doubled at the Drop-in Center since its opening, especially gratifying 
because we realize that in this group were many who had lost the habit of 
reading. 
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Our work with the blind has aroused community interest to the extent 
that we were granted a gift of money to be used to purchase portable phono- 
graphs and records. This has indeed been a blessing for those whose eye- 
sight, though too poor for reading, is not so poor as to qualify for the 
Library of Congress Talking Book Service. The New York State Library for 
the Blind sends out Talking Books to the users of our machines who have 
qualified with the New York State Department of Social Welfare, Commission 
for the Blind. We have our own record collection, including a selection 

of the new Libraphone Talking Books, and we also choose from our library's 
_ collection of music records. Besides the entertainment to be derived from 
these records, our readers appreciate other qualities as well. We have 

a double amputee who is now learning Spanish and French from records. 


Throughout our community we have found a wonderful response to shut- 
in service. The shut-in eagerly awaits our visits. In home after home 
we find that a shelf has been cleared and has become the library's special 
shelf. Sometimes a supply of two or three books is sufficient for these 

shelves; sometimes as many as 30 books must regularly be left to get our 

reader through the month. We seldom lose a book. Nurses are always glad 
to see us. Institutional directors have included tributes to the service 
in their annual reports. 


















Paradoxical as it may seem, shut-ins are continually on the move. 
We follow them from home to hospital to nursing home and, perhaps, back 
again. New registrations and withdrawals seem to balance month after 
month; we maintain an active list of 80 to 90 borrowers. One must not be 
dismayed by the fact that death is a constant reality with this group of 
library users. Only 12 of the number who were with us in 1949 are still 
with us today. 


One of our charter readers is a Vassar graduate, a young mother, par- 
alyzed with polio. Over the five years her library record shows she has 

had 1,200 books, most of them nonfiction titles. As one might expect, she 
is a delightful conversationalist. 


















"We shall never forget how well you kept our brains from coming to a 
dead stop,"' an elderly couple wrote to us. Age and its attendant physical 
handicaps had made them prisoners of four walls. 









When you think of shut-ins, please don't waste that tear of pity. 
Give the disabled in your community a book and a handclasp. You will en- 
joy working with them. As a group you will find as we have that they are 
more peaceful, more candid, perhaps far saner than those of our citizens 

who, standing upright, rush madly through our streets. 
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Free and Jnecpensive 


MATERIAL 


Listed by Ida M. Cohen, Reference Section 
Atoms for Peace or Destruction 


Alexander, Peter. Atomic radiation and life. Penguin Books, Inc. 3300 
Clipper Mill Road, Baltimore 11, Maryland. 1957. 239p. 85¢. 


Atom in our hands. Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation Public Relations 
Department. 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 1958. 40p. Free. 


Bibliography on nuclear weapons, disarmament and peace. National Committee 
for a sane nuclear policy. 202 East 44th Street, New York 17. 1959. 
3p. 6¢ minimum. 


Brosio, Manlio. How Italy and the United States are cooperating in the 
peaceful uses of the atom. The Economic Club of Detroit. 920 Free 
Press Building, Detroit. 1958. 16p. 


Burns, A. L. Power politics and the growing nuclear club. (Policy memo, 
no. 20) Princeton University. Center of International Studies, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 1959. 20p. 50¢. 


- The rationale of catalytic war. (Research monograph, no. 3) 
Center of International Studies. Woodrow Wilson Hall, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Princeton, New Jersey. 1959. 20p. 50¢. 


Idea: whose time has come? Society of Friends. American Friends Service 
Committee. 20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 1959. 8p. Free 
to libraries; 5¢ to others. 


Inglis, D. R. Allaying suspicions of test ban controls. Atomic Scientists. 
Bul. 15. December 1959. p. 425-6. This issue 60¢. 


Pauling, Linus and Teller, Edward. Fall-out and disarmament, debate as 
presented on KQED - TV San Francisco. Fearon Publishers. 2263 Union 
Street, San Francisco 23, California. 1959. 12p. 50¢. 


Schubert, Jack and Lapp, R. E. Radiation, what it is and how it affects 
you. (Compass Books edition) Viking Press. 625 Madison Avenue, New 
York 23. 1958. 314p. $1.25. 


S. Civil and Defense Mobilization Office. The family fall-out shelter. 
(MP Series 15) U. S. Superintendent of Documents. Washington 25, D.C. 
1959. 32p. 10¢. 


- Ten for survival: Survive nuclear attack. The Office. 
Washington 25, D. C. 1959. 23p. (Prepared in connection with edu- 
cational television series, Ten for Survival). 


Warburg, J. P. Spread or ban nuclear weapons. Current Affairs Press. 
25 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17. 1959. 14p. 25¢. 
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PHONOGRAPH RECORDS FOR YOU — Suggested by Nettie G. Howard 


Enjoyable listening is in store for you! 

Music is a basic human experience. From the savage to sophisticate, 
enjoyment and appreciation of music is common to all people. An important 
aspect of your exploration into music is the actual listening that you do. 
Recordings provide the way. 

Public Libraries serving less than 10,000 people may borrow the 
following phonorecords for a three-month period by writing: Traveling 
Libraries - Phonograph Record Service, Room 335, Education Building, 
Albany 1, New York. All phonorecords are 33 1/3 rpm. 


Ballet 


Billy the Kid — Rodeo - Aaron Copland. "First produced in 1938, Billy 

the Kid is a cowboy ballet and is the progenitor from which most subsequent 
western ballets have sprung." The story of Billy is related to a bigger 
picture, the settlement of the West. The ballet is valid Americana. Rodeo 


is a boy-meets-girl love story. Morton Gould and his orchestra play both 
ballets. 


Sleeping Beauty Ballet - Peter Chaikovskii. Complete recording of the orig- 
inal score. Antal Dorati conducting the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 

A deluxe presentation throughout, elaborate album, story and history of 
past performances with illustrations in color. Theme is based on Charles 
Perrault's well-known fairy tale. It is Chaikovskii's masterpiece. 


Swan Lake - Peter Chaikovskii. Now recognized as the queeen of traditional 
ballets. Complete recording of the original score by Antal Dorati and 

the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. Deluxe album with pictures of famous 
performers and stage settings. The story of Swan Lake is told in great 
detail. This is a beautiful album, a Mercury Living Presence High Fidelity 
recording. 


For Children 


Album for the Young - Peter Chaikovskii. Ania Dorfmann is the skilled 
interpreter of 24 easy pianoforte pieces. This is music any average piano 
pupil can play. It is a stimulating experience to hear a concert pianist 
play music intended primarily for children. 

Album for the Young - Robert Schumann. The well-known Happy Farmer is 
included in this group. 


Children's Songs sung by Ed. McCurdy, with banjo accompaniment. Singing 
together is part of living together. Some old and some new songs are in- 
cluded in this collection. 
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Grand Canyon Suite - Ferde Grofe. Part III. On the Trail is well known. 
There are four others you will enjoy hearing. This is descriptive music 
at its best. Arthur Fiedler conducting the Boston Pops Orchestra. 


Nutcracker Suite - Peter Chaikovskii. 

Skater's Waltz - Waldtenfel. 

William Tell Overture - Rossini. 

Music that is ageless and always pleasant listening, played by Toscanini 
and the NBC orchestra. 


Peer Gynt Suites No. 1 & 2 - Edward Grieg. "This is a tale about a self- 
satisfied, self-seeking rascal, who is a Norwegian counterpart of the 
happy-go-lucky Rip Van Winkle." The popular Piano Concerto in A Minor is 
also on this disc. Yury Boukoff, piano, Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra 
of London, conducted by Artur Rodzinski. 


Jazz 


Art Blakey and the Jazz Messengers. Art Blakey is not merely a spokesman 
for the Jazz Messengers, but a pleader for the whole cause of modern music. 
"Jazz is worth more to this country in foreign aid than all the billions 
of dollars the Government can spend. It's American through and through." 
It can project the image of our people. 


Benny Goodman - Trio - Quartet - Quintet. "Benny Goodman, Teddy Wilson 
and Gene Krupa play a style of chamber jazz that is both unique and end- 
lessly inventive. They change moods often, swinging lightly on tunes like 


Lady be good, while setting sparks to Tiger Rag." 


Fabulous Sidney Becket with Jonah Jones on trumpet, New Orleans-—Dixieland 
style. Becket is one of a few jazz musicians who possess and can project 
a pulsating power that charges an ensemble to greater than its normal 
capacity. 


Groovin' High with Dizzy Gillespie. "Dizzy was the leader of the first 
Bop group to achieve any amount of success. This is some of the most 
historical jazz ever recorded." 


Jo Jones Plus Two, the Jo Jones trio. "Jo Jones is not only one of the 
great drummers of jazz but also a major original artist who has left a 
permanent mark on jazz history and development. His drum style may be 
called orchestral. The three players achieve perfect integration." 


"These two columes rep- 
resent the finest collection of Thelonious Monk to be found anywhere. 
There are lucid examples of his work from both the forties and fifties. 
Monk's creative genius embraces both composing and arranging. He is an 
expert pianist, with a beat so powerful that he can make an ersatz rhythm 
section swing or collapse." 
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Official Publications 


OF NEW YORK STATEXR 
SOS 


Prepared by Peter Paulson, Gift and Exchange Section 


*Available free to libraries within New York State, and on ex- 
change to libraries outside of New York State, from New York 
State Library, Gift and Exchange Section, Albany 1, New York. 
Other publications may be obtained from issuing office. 


*BANKING LAW, JOINT LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE TO REVISE THE. Report...for the 
year 1958. (1959) 29p. (Legis Doc 1959 no. 38) 


*BUDGET, DIV. OF. The Executive budget, the Governor's message, including 
appendices, 1960-61. (1960) 108p. (Legis Doc 1960 no. 80) 


*CHARITABLE SOLICITATIONS, GOVERNOR'S TEMPORARY COMMITTEE ON SPECIAL 
PROBLEMS RESPECTING. Report... (including supplemental report of ad- 
ditional recommendations by some committee members) January 15, 1960. 
(1960) Var. pag. Mimeo. 


*CONSERVATION DEPT. List of registered guides, 1959. (1960) 16p. Mimeo. 


* Division of Conservation Education. Hamilton County, Franklin County, 


Rensselaer County, Columbia County. (1959) Map. (Information leaflet) 


* Lake George and trails in the Lake George region. (1960) Folder. 
(Information leaflet) 


* Division of Motor Boats. New York State's new boating program; regis- 


tration news. (1960) Folder. 


*DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS. Department of New York. Proceedings of the 
...37th annual department convention held at Lake Placid, New York, 
June 11-13, 1959. (1959) 134p. (Legis Doc 1960 no. 90) 


*DISCRIMINATION, STATE COMMISSION AGAINST. "Churches nearby": a survey 
of its purpose and use in resort advertising (by) J. Edward Conway, 
Investigating Commissioner, December 1959. (1959) 25p. Mimeo. 


* Law against discrimination. (1960) 14p. 


* Puerto Rican employment in New York City hotels; a report by...October 


1958. (1958) 9p. Mimeo. 


*EDUCATION DEPT. Architecture: law, rules, information. 1959. 62p. 
(Handbook 35, professional education) 


* Dentistry, including dental hygiene: law, rules, information. 1959. 
79p. (Handbook 10, professional education) 
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*EDUCATION DEPT. Engineering and land surveying: law, rules, information. 
1959. 92p. (Handbook 36, professional education) 


Medicine including osteopathy and physiotherapy: law, rules, informa- 
tion. 1959. 100p. (Handbook 9, professional education) 


Pharmacy: law, rules, information. 1959. 119p. (Handbook 11, pro- 
fessional education) 


Public accountancy; certified public accountants and public account- 
ants: law, rules, information. 1959. 98p. (Handbook 14, professional 
education) 


___. Registered professional engineers and land surveyors and corporations 
registered for the practice of professional engineering or land sur- 
veying, 1958-60. (1959) 300p. (University of the State of New York 
bulletin no. 1458, March 1959) 


* Division of Archives and History. Annual listing, 8th, New York State 
and local historical research in progress, 1958. (1959) 5p. Mimeo. 


* Champlain and the French in New York, by William G. Tyrrell, 


Historian. 1959. 56p. 


* Division of Educational Communications. Teaching reading through 
closed circuit television in the elementary school, November 1959. 
(1959) llp. Mimeo. 


Division of Pupil Personnel Service. Bureau of Guidance. A Counse- 


lor's bibliography on the gifted; selected readings and reference mate- 
rial, part I. 4p. Mimeo. (High potential, December 1959) 


* Scholarships and sources of financial aid; a bibliography. 


(1960) 4p. Mimeo. (High potential, November 1959) 


* Study aids; a bibliography of books and booklets. (1959) 
1 sheet. Mimeo. (High potential, March 1959) 


*FALLOUT PROTECTION, COMMITTEE-ON. Survival in a nuclear attack - plan 
for protection from radioactive fallout; report to Governor Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, February 15, 1960. (1960) 66p. 


* ____ Appendix February 1, 1960. (1960) 97p. (Cover title: Shelter 


designs for protection against radioactive fallout) 

*GOVERNMENTAL OPERATIONS OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, COMMISSION ON. Interim 
report, February 1, 1960. (1960) 143p. (Cover title: New York City 
in transition) 


*HEALTH INSURANCE PLANS, JOINT LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE ON. Report...1959. 
(1959) 1150p. (Legis Doc 1959 no. 35) 


*HISTORIC OBSERVANCES , TEMPORARY STATE COMMISSION ON. Interim report... 
February 1, 1959. (1959) 16p. (Legis Doc 1959 no. 24) 
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* JUDICIAL CONFERENCE. Annual report, 5th...1960. (1960) 217p. (Legis 
Doc 1960 no. 98) 


*LEGISLATURE, List of members of the Legislature for the year 1960. 
1960. 27p. 


* Members, officers and standing committees, 1960. 1960. 63p. 


* Assembly. Standing committees of the Assembly with individual assign- 


ments of members of Assembly, 1960. 1960. 16p. (Legis Doc 1960 
no. 3) 


* Senate. Standing committees of the Senate, with individual assignments 


of Senators, January 6, 1960. 1960. 14p. (Legis Doc 1960 no. 2) 


*NEW YORK STATE THRUWAY AUTHORITY. 24 hours on the magic road. (1959) 
17p. (Reprinted from the Albany, New York, Knickerbocker News, October 
1959) 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS AVAILABLE 


In accordance with an agreement between the New York State Library and 
the United States Superintendent of Documents (see The Bookmark, v. 15, 
no. 7, April 1956), the Colgate University Library is preparing to discard 
the publications listed below. Libraries which can make use of the following 
material should contact: Arthur Monke, Colgate University Library, Hamilton, 
New York. Requests should be made before April 15, 1960. Preference will 
be given to requests from libraries within New York State. [It is expected 
that the receiving library will pay the cost of transportation. 


U. S. TREASURY DEPT. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. Public health reports. 1912- 
1932. 
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“PUBLIC LIBRARY- 


GENERAL NEWS 


Prepared by Ida M. Cohen, Reference, and Library Extension Staff 


Training Courses for Community Librarians: In response to the many requests 
over the years by the librarians of small public libraries in New York State, 
the Library Extension Division is initiating a basic training program for 
community librarians. Five courses will be given, including Children's 
Services, under the leadership of Mrs. Elizabeth H. Lockhart, beginning 
date, April 20, 12:45 p.m., at Ballston Spa, Ballston Spa Public Library; 
Young Adult Services, Mrs. Doris R. Watts, April 20, 9:30 a.m., Riverhead, 
Henry Perkins Hotel; Adult Services, Mrs. Polly G. Anderson, May 4, 9:30 
a.m., Clinton, Kirkland Town Library; Library Management, I. Marie Gustafson, 
April 25, 9:30 a.m., Poughkeepsie, Adriance Memorial Library; Reference 
Services, Edgar Tompkins, September, Ithaca. 

This training program is planned to be a continuing one. All five courses 
will be offered in rotation at each center in spring and fall sessions over 
a two and one-half year period. It is a part of New York State's program 
under the Library Services Act for the improvement of rural library service. 
It is free for everyone who wishes to enroll. There are no prerequisites 
other than a desire to improve the quality of library service in small pub- 
lic libraries throughout the State. Although each course is developed for 
nonprofessional community librarians serving small public libraries and is 
slanted toward their needs, any interested person may enroll. Librarians 
from libraries serving less than 5,000 people will have priority. The en- 
rollment for any one course is set at a maximum of 25. 

Four two-hour sessions will be held for each course and there will be 
assignments requiring approximately 12 additional hours. At each center an 
orientation session will be introductory to the courses which will follow. 
The entire training program will require 102 hours of class work and assign- 
ments and can be completed within two and one-half years. Participants will 
receive a "letter of completion" as each course is finished. A "citation" 
will be granted for completing all five courses. 


Upper Hudson Library Federation: Commissioner James E. Allen, Jr. has 
announced a tri-city federation of the Albany, Rensselaer and Troy Public 
Libraries. The board presidents who agreed to form the new system are; 
from Albany, presiding Justice Francis Bergan of the Appellate Division, 
Third Department; Rensselaer Superintendent of Schools Kenneth H. MacFarland; 
and President Lewis A. Froman of Russell Sage College, Troy. 

The new system hopes to expand to include all other public libraries 
in Albany and Rensselaer counties. The Capital District is the last major 
urban area in the State to be served by a library system. 

The Upper Hudson Federation, serving close to 250,000 persons in the 
three cities, will receive almost $75,000 in State aid. The cities now 
get a total of about $900 from the State for their libraries. Albany re- 
ceives $600, that is $100 for Harmanus Bleecker and each branch library. 
The central office of the system will be in Harmanus Bleecker Library, where 
a unified card index of all books in the three libraries will be maintained. 
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An executive committee, not yet appointed, will administer the system. The 
committee will be made up of trustees of the member libraries. 

J. Don Welch of Troy, treasurer of the Troy Public Library, will serve 
as treasurer of the federation. A professional librarian will be hired 
as director. The services of the new system will include: maintaining a 
central catalog of new books acquired by member libraries; ordering, cat- 
aloging and processing books for the libraries; maintaining central ref- 
erence services; expanding bookmobile service. 


Committee to Study Research Library Service: An 18-member committee rep- 
resenting public, university and special library interests has been appointed 
by Commissioner James E. Allen Jr. to study the problem of research library 
service in the State. Richard Lawrence Jr., trustee of the Clinton-Essex 
County Library Service System and president of the Library Trustees Founda- 
tion of New York State has been named chairman of the group. 

Dr. Allen said his committee would study: the character and source of 
existing and potential demands for library information services of an ad- 
vanced nature; existing reference and research library facilities in the 
State and their ability to meet demands; and, technological developments 
and other administrative or fiscal devices which might help solve the ref- 
erence and research library problems. 


Scholarships for Public Library Field: In continuation of its program of 
incentive assistance to encourage college graduates to train for profes- 
sional positions in public libraries, the State Education Department will 
award additional Public Librarians Training Grants for the academic year 
1960-61. Recipients will be determined by a qualifying examination sched- 
uled for May 7 at various centers throughout the State. Awards may vary 
from a maximum of $2,000 to a minimum of $350, depending on a winner's choice 
of library school, his legal residence and financial resources. 

Despite the award of 35 such training grants during the past two years, 
Irving A. Verschoor, director of the Library Extension Division, points 
out that the demand for qualified public librarians still exceeds the an- 
nual supply. This fact is partially due to the normal need for replacements, 
but more significantly can be traced to the expansion and improvement of 
public library service in all parts of the State. In the past two years 
alone, 10 new cooperative systems of public libraries have been formed, 
so that now 85 percent of the people of the State have direct, publicly 
supported library facilities within reasonable access. In addition to pro- 
viding more and better books, new services and increased professional staffs 
are also made available. 

Fuller details about the program and application forms may be obtained 
from the Library Extension Division. April 22 has been set as the filing 
deadline for the May 7th examination. 


1960 Newbery-Caldecott Winners Announced: The John Newbery Medal, given 
annually since 1922 for "the most distinguished contribution to American 
literature for children", goes to Joseph Krumgold for Onion John published 
by the Thomas Y. Crowell Company. The Randolph Caldecott Medal, awarded 
since 1938 to the artist of the year's "most distinguished American picture 
book", was won by Marie Hall Ets for Nine Days to Christmas, published by 
The Viking Press, Inc. Mrs. Ets wrote the story in collaboration with 
Aurora Labastida, Children's Librarian of the Benjamin Franklin Library 

in Mexico City. Runners-up for the Newbery Medal are: Jean George for My 
Side of the Mountain, E.P. Dutton & Co.; Gerald Johnson for America Is 
Born, William Morrow & Co.; Carol Kendall for The Gammage Cup, Harcourt, 
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Brace & Co. Runners-up for the Caldecott Medal are: Adrienne Adams for 
Houses from the Sea, by Alice E. Goudey, Charles Scribner's Sons; and 
Maurice Sendak for Moon Jumpers, by Janice May Udry, Harper & Brothers. 

The medals will be presented at the Children's Book Awards banquet on 
Tuesday, June 21, at the Queen Elizabeth Hotel in Montreal, Canada, during 
the joint Conference of the American and Canadian Library Associations. 
In addition to the Newbery and Caldecott Medals, the Laura Ingalls Wilder 
medal will be given. The "Book-of-the-Year" medals given by the Canadian 
Association of Children's Librarians will be presented at that time to 
Marius Barbeau and Michael Hornyansky for The Golden Phoenix (Oxford) and 
to Paule Daveluy for L'ete enchante (Editions de l'Atelier.) 


Staff Briefs: Irving A. Verschoor has been serving as chairman of the 
Library Services Act Revision Committee of the American Association of 
State Libraries, which has made some important recommendations to the ASL 
Executive Board as the result of questioning state and territorial agen- 
cies. — Helen M. Wurthman of the Reference Section is the Education De- 
partment's chairman for the Salvation Army Drive this spring. — Ernest H. 
Breuer, Law Librarian, is a codirector with Arthur A. Charpentier, Law Li- 
brarian of the Association of the Bar of the City of New York, of the 3rd 
Annual Institute on Law Librarianship sponsored by the Law Library Associa- 
tion of Greater New York to be held April 29-30 at the New York University 
School of Law. Members of the State Library staff on the program are: Mr. 
Breuer who will speak on the ready-reference file as an effective legal 
tool; Peter Paulson, of the Gift and Exchange Section, who will describe 
the functions and services of the section and the material available; Marion 
H. Hemstreet, of the Legislative Reference Library, who will speak on state 
and local documents as sources for legal research. 


Library Courses at Chautauqua: The Syracuse University's School of Library 
Science will offer two courses this summer to be taught at Chautauqua, N.Y. 
Doris Cole, Supervisor of School Libraries in Massena, N.Y. will teach L.S. 
107, Reference Service, and L.S. 214, Literature for Young Adults. Each 
course will be taught intensively for three weeks. Students may earn res- 
ident credit in both courses and credit earned in either or both courses 
may be applied toward requirements for the master's degree in Library Sci- 
ence. These courses will prove useful to qualified students whose limited 
vacations will not permit study at the regular summer session held in 
Syracuse. Inquiries should be directed to Mrs. Jessica Boler, Program 
Administrator, University College, 601 East Fayette Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Audio-Visual Workshop at Syracuse: A summer workshop on audio-visual mate- 
rials in libraries will be held at Syracuse University, August 15-26. It 
is designed for practicing librarians, teachers and students who want train- 
ing in this field but are unable to attend the regular summer sessions. It 
will cover the selection and acquisition of audio-visual materials for li- 
braries; organization for use; problems of finance and personnel; selection 
of equipment and experience in its operation; techniques of effective utili- 
zation. Consideration will be given to motion pictures, slides, filmstrips, 
microfilms, microcards, recordings, transcriptions, radio, television and 
graphic materials. The administration and utilization of these materials 
in school, college and public libraries will be discussed. 

A participant may be admitted to the workshop as either a matriculated, 
a special, or a visiting student. Three semester hours of graduate credit 
may be earned by those qualified. The workshop fee is $102. For further 
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information, write to: Mr. Carl H. Melinat, School of Library Science, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, N.Y. 


Enoch Pratt Offers Scholarships: Three scholarships for graduate library 
Study are available at $1,500 each from the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, Md. Recipients must agree to accept employment with the Enoch 
Pratt Library for two years following graduation. Deadline for filing 
applications is May 1, 1960. Inquiries should be made to: Personnel Office, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 1, Maryland. 


The 1960 Census: In the March 1960 ALA Bulletin, Grace T. Stevenson, ALA 
deputy executive director, writes: "Libraries are urged to encourage their 
patrons to cooperate with the census takers. Several thousand libraries 
have been sent posters calling attention to the census. We hope these will 
be posted prominently either with or without appropriate display materials." 


Tribute to Dorothy Fisher: From an address by John P. Marquand in honor 
of the 1960 Dorothy Canfield Fisher Award, herewith these excerpts: 

"I have great respect for the services rendered by small public librar- 
ies. As an author, I am aware of the problems they have, how their efforts 
to provide good books for their communities, frequently with very little 
funds, are too often unheralded and unsung, though never unappreciated by 
the people they serve. It is a pleasure to honor them and those who work 
so very hard to make them possible." 

After paying credit to Mrs. Fisher's "warmth and femininity... humor... 
outgiving kindness"; "She was one of the best read people [I have ever 
known. Her reading speed was phenomenal; her field of literary interest 
tremendous, as was her literary memory. Her mind was never confused by 
excessive reading. It seemed to me that she had an almost total literary 
recall." 

In conclusion: "I hope that this brief description of Dorothy Fisher 
as I knew her may make you realize, as I do, what a perfect tribute to her 
memory this annual award is, which is now given by the Book-of-the-Month 
Club on whose editorial board she served from its first days. The people 
who have guided this organization are both warmhearted and sensitive, and 
their idea for this award is superb. [ can think of nothing that would 
have pleased Dorothy Fisher more than to have been able to give a substan- 
tial sum each year to a small library for the purchase of much-needed books. 
I wish she were here to give it to you herself, but as she is not, I am 
proud that the Book-of-the-Month Club has asked me to speak on this happy 
occasion." 


Publications to Note: Two pamphlets, "Facts About the Civil War" and 
"Guide for the Observance of the Centennial of the Civil War," have been 
published by the Civil War Centennial Commission, 700 Jackson Place N.W., 
Washington 25, D.C. A number of other newsletters and fact sheets with 
suggestions on centennial activities are in progress. Local initiative 

is emphasized and there are suggestions for collecting permanently useful 
materials, particularly valuable in areas where battles were fought or 
units mustered. — "Books for the Teen Age, 1960,"" the annual list designed 
primarily for leisure-time reading and prepared by the NYPL Committee on 
Books for Young Adults, is available at 50¢ from The New York Public Li- 
brary, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. — Also available 
from the New York Public Library at 20¢ by mail is "Russia—Past and Pres- 
ent.'' — Through a grant from the Council on Library Resources, Inc. an 
interesting, 70-page report, "Deterioration of Book Stock, Causes and 
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Remedies,"' has been published by the Virginia State Library, Richmond, Va. 
— The Schenectady County Public Library has prepared two attractive book 
lists, "From Castle to County" and "Reading for Lent." 


LOCAL ACTIVITIES 


Albany. On March 28 at 8 p.m. the Albany Friends of the Library have been 
invited to a showing of the English award-winning film in color, "Journey 
into Spring." It is based on the famous book, "The Natural History of 
Selborne," written by the Reverend Gilbert White, 18th century naturalist 
and dean of Oriel College, Oxford. The occasion affords an opportunity 
to see the screen and projector given by the Friends to the library last 
year, and also the record player which will be presented as this year's 
gift. The meeting at Harmanus Bleecker Library will usher in the ob- 
servance of National Library Week in Albany. All branches in the Albany 
Public Library system will mark the week by special exhibits or film 
showings and at John A. Howe Branch, a play, "The Sleeping Beauty," will 
be performed. On the afternoon of April 4 a puppet show, "Little Red 
Riding Hood," will be given in the children's room by Mr. and Mrs. Budd 
Gambee. Open house will be held at Harmanus Bleecker Library on the 
evening of April 6, directed mainly to newcomers to the city who wish 
to become acquainted with the library's resources. Between 3:30 and 
5 p.m. on April 7, senior and junior high school students have been in- 
vited to an informal gathering in the Young People's Room to meet local 
authors, including Jennie Lindquist, Ray Cecil Carter, Mr. and Mrs. 
James T. Brady and Dr. and Mrs. Robert Rienow. Members of the Woman's 
Club of Albany will serve refreshments. 


Chemung. The Friends of the Steele Memorial Library, Elmira, are presenting 
a series of Noon Hour Music Reviews and Coffee Evenings to the public. 
Begun on February 23, the series will conclude on April 26. 


Clinton-Essex. Emma M. Walter, director, reports the completion on December 
31, 1959 of the 4th and most successful year of operation for the Clinton- 
Essex County Library Service System. Three full-time and two part-time 
staff members were added, bringing to 15 the total number of employees. 
Two card catalogs, a CBI cabinet and two typewriters were purchased in 
1959 and a teletype installed which has been used daily. Circulation 
gain was approximately 13% for the system. — The Friends of the Chazy 
Public Library purchased and placed four markers during 1959. The sites 
of these are: the spot where Lieutenant Chazy was killed by the Indians 
in 1666; Sax's Wharf, built in 1808; the site of the first Roman Catholic 
Church in the northeastern part of the State, built in 1790; near the 
home of John LaFromboise, Chazy's first settler, in 1763. Other activ- 
ities of this group included the printing of bookmarks with a sketch 
and brief history of the library building, and a Christmas Tea. As one 
of its 1960 activities, the group plans to hold a public dedication of 
these markers in the spring. The Friends of the Library received a 
commendation from the New York State Historical Society for their part 
in the Lake Champlain Festival observance. 


Dutchess. To aid the building fund, the Friends of the Blodgett Memorial 
Library, Fishkill, sponsored a card party at the Glenham school in cele- 
bration of the library's 25th anniversary. Mrs. George Maynard is pres- 
ident of the Friends group. — Helena S. LeFevre, director of the Ad- 
riance Memorial Library, Poughkeepsie, notes that 37 out of 56 libraries 
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in the five-county area have joined the Mid-Hudson Libraries system. 
"This is a much larger number than we had expected," she said. 


Erie. On January 26, 1960 it was resolved that the Common Council of the 
City of Buffalo authorize the construction of a centrally located new 
consolidated branch library to serve the Grant-Amherst, Black Rock and 
Hertel-Military Communities and that this project be included in the 
1960-61 Capital Expenditures Budget. — Mrs. Margia W. Proctor reports 
the discovery of many interesting items in the basement balcony stacks 
of the present library building in Buffalo. One is a collection of 14 
‘ old views of Niagara Falls, the oldest dated between 1637-1714. Another 
is a document which indicates that when the site of the present building 
was acquired in 1884 by the Young Men's Association, it was proposed to 
add to it adjacent frontage on Washington Street. Sale of the land to 
the Y.M.A. became impossible when the State Legislature passed an emer- 
gency act which prevented the County from conveying to any private in- 
dividual or corporation lands within the public streets of the City. 
So Broadway remained as we know it today, the 1886 library building was 
designed to fit a site much narrower at one end than at the other, and 
the new library building must do likewise. 


Lewis. Alice E. Allen, librarian of the Lowville Free Library from 1920- 
51, died on February 11 in Syracuse. Miss Allen had a varied career, 
including teaching and the writing of poetry, prose and songs. 


Mohawk Valley. A unique "President's Letter" has been received from the 
Mohawk Valley Library Association, written by Dr. Harold A. Larrabee, 
who is president of both MVLA and the Schenectady County Public Library. 
"It starts from the simple premise: 'We are all devoted to the reading 
of books as discerningly as possible by as many people as possible in 
our area.’ Hence it will collect odds and ends relating, not to the 
professional techniques of librarianship, but to the joys (more than 
the sorrows) of reading and inveigling others to read." R. Edwin Berry, 
public library consultant in the area, comments: "Don't you think it 
pleasant to find someone interested in books and reading instead of a 
leaky roof?" 























Nassau. The East Meadow Public Library received the 1960 Human Relations 
Award of the Anti-Defamation League of Meadowbrook B'nai B'rith Chapter 
and Lodge. — The Farmingdale Public Library Board, Robert M. Callahan, 
president, has endorsed an expansion policy to provide better service 
for residents of the area. A bookmobile and new library branch are in 
the offing. In the past two years, book circulation has increased al- 
most 200 percent. — The Hicksville-Levittown Committee for a Sane Nu- 
clear Policy has been conducting a series of forums in the Hicksville 
' Public Library. — A book-trailer with 4,000 book capacity will be pro- 
vided for patrons of the Massapequa Public Library. 


‘ North Country. At a meeting on February 18, the Board of Trustees of the 
North Country Library System authorized purchase of over $10,000 worth 
of new equipment for the system headquarters. Included were the follow- 
ing items: electric typewriters, offset printing machine, folding ma- 
chine, paper cutter, postage meter mailing machine, photocopy machine, 
16mm. sound projectors, film inspection machine, film and book trucks, 
step stools and a refrigerator for staff use. 


Pioneer. Evelyn E. Kirkland, business reference librarian, Brooklyn Public 
Library, will be workshop leader for the 1960 Pioneer Library System 
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Workshop. Her topic is "Basic Reference Books and Services"; dates: 
Wednesday, May 11, 9:30 a.m.-4 p.m.; Thursday, May 12, 9:30-12 a.m. 


Rockland. A panel discussion on "Planning for a Library Building" will 
take place at the 3rd annual membership meeting of the Tappan Library 
at the Tappan School on March 30. Consisting of an architect, a busi- 
ness executive, a librarian and a realtor, the panel will be moderated 
by Edward Schweikardt whose background includes radio, television and 
education. Discussion from the floor is invited. — Through its presi- 
dent, Howard Messner, the Tappan P.T.A. donated the $100 profit from a 
Valentine dance to the Tappan Library. Much-needed, additional shelving 
and new books will be obtained. Book gifts and donations to the Tappan 
Library Building Fund continue, bringing the dollar total to over $1,650. 


Suffolk. James M. O'Brien has been appointed Assistant Director at the 
Huntington Public Library. He is a graduate of Manhattan College and 
has his M.S. in Library Science from Syracuse University. Mr. O'Brien 
was formerly with the Great Neck Library. — Dr. Louis Shores, dean of 
Florida State University Library School, was guest speaker at a dinner 
meeting of the Suffolk County Library Association, School Section, on 
March 24 at the Smithtown Riding and Tennis Club. 


Westchester. The Bedford Free Library has just opened an attractive, new 
children's room, following some remodeling of its building. — A collec- 
tion of woodcuts in color by James D. Havens, A.N.A. will be displayed 
in the exhibition room of the Mount Vernon Public Library throughout 
March. Mr. Havens' work has won wide recognition, has won numerous 
awards and has been purchased by various museums, including the Metro- 
politan, Library of Congress, Brooklyn Museum and Albright Gallery in 
Buffalo. Mr. Havens is considered one of the best modern designers of 
bookplates with a remarkably delicate feeling in depicting the world 
outdoors. — The first session of the Westchester Library Association's 
"Library Assistants Seminars" was held on March 7 at the New Rochelle 
Public Library. Margaret A. Kateley, director of the Scarsdale Public 
Library and chairman of the Personnel Committee, introduced Ruth Phillips, 
director of the New Rochelle Public Library and president of WLA, who 
spoke on the development of public libraries and the administrative and 
operational functions of trustees, directors, staff and advisory groups. 
The series, which will be held on alternate Thursday mornings through 
May 12 was planned for nonprofessional library assistants. Twenty-six 
persons from 15 libraries have registered for the course. The purpose 
is to present the rudiments of professional philosophy and some basic 
tenets of public library administration, objectives and services, with 
a view to helping the participants to become better informed staff mem- 
bers and to see their own jobs in relation to the total picture of li- 
brary service. Each session will provide an opportunity for questions 
and discussion by the members of the group who will be encouraged to 
participate actively in the sessions. If successful, the series will 
be repeated in the fall. 


NATIONAL BOOK AWARDS 


Fiction—Good-bye, Columbus, by Philip Roth, Houghton, Mifflin 
Biography—James Joyce, by Richard Ellmann, Oxford University Press 
Poetry—Life studies, by Robert Lowell, Farrar, Straus & Cudahy 
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""Bookscape' means to me the thoughts and feelings evoked when I see 
a landscape which has become so wedded to a writer's books about it that 
no divorce of the two is possible. 

"No land is civilized until literature has encrusted it with lore. 
Literary patina comes only with time, and it should be cared for, lest it 
be scoured away by the barbarians. Writers should be nourished with rec- 
ognition and appreciation while they are alive on earth. Nothing could 
be emptier for a writer than posthumous fame. 

"I am grateful to our writers for the way they have made the landscape 
live for me, with an added quality and excitement which nature alone cannot 
produce. For I am unashamedly a literary man. Books are my life line. 

I am nourished by books fully as much as by bread and milk. 

"Landscape with books. And this is why I do not plan to emigrate to 
the moon or to Venus. No books, at least in recognizable form, have en- 
riched their landscapes, and without books no landscape, however beautiful 
in itself, can match one which a writer has made into a bookscape. Books 


are a means of escape for me, of course they are; but deeper into, not 
farther from life." 


Reprinted with permission from Books in my baggage; adventures 
in reading and collecting, by Lawrence Clark Powell; published 
by the World Publishing Company, Cleveland and New York; copy- 
right 1960 by Lawrence Clark Powell. 
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